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FROM EDUCATION, AS THE LEADING CAUSE, 
THE PUBLIC CHARACTER LTS COLOUR DRAWS ; 


HENCE THE PREVAILING MANNERS TAKE THEIR CAST, 


EXTRAVAGANT OR SOBER, LOOSE OR CHASTE. 
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FROM THE MONTHLY VISITOR. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 


A TALE. 

The antidotes with which philosophy has medicated 
the cup of life, though they cannot give it salu- 
brity and sweetness, have at least allayed its bit- 
terness, and contempered its malignity ; the balm 
which she drops upon the wounds of the mind 
abates their pain though it cannot heal them. 

DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
THE sun arose in his wonted beauty the 
next morning to the eyes of Steinfort, who a- 
woke to a renewed prospect of life and happi- 
ness, which though shaded by a few difficulties, 
imparted more lively pleasures than it is in the 
power of sullen and retired philosophy to be- 
stow. He arose and adjusted his dress more 
to the taste of the world, and threw off the 
rough and uncourtly manners of the philoso- 
* pher for the more gentle and respectful de- 
= meznor of the lover. His rural host and host- 
ess, with whom he resided, were rather sur- 
= prised at this alteration in his appearance, but 
»)as their enquiries had been checked, they pre- 
sumed notto ask any questions. They knew 

* nothing of his circumstances, and were seldom 

- " troubled with his company, except when he was 

J induced to make some idle experiment, or in 

Phis moments of relaxation he amused them 

©» with his eccentricities. 

Having loitered about with impatience till 

e former part of the morning had passed 

away, he departed to visit his Eliza. The sun 

Bshone dc ‘ightfully on the surrounding land- 

scape as he walked along, the plumed musi- 

jans of the air carolod their sweetest notes, and 

] nature seemed to breathe forth a harmony 

yell suited to the soft emotions of his soul.— 

Dn his arrival he was introduced intoa parlour, 

yhere he found Eliza sitting alone. She re- 

eived him with a familiar ease, unaccompa- 
ied with any other confusion, save what tinted 
er cheek. 

After a few general comments and explana- 

ons respecting past events, they touched up- 

more interesting topics, and Steinfort was 
pt a little gratified at finding in the person he 
ved a mind congenial with his own, that could 

"aecompany him im the flights of fancy, and the 

Pnderings of imagination. 

® The time flew swiftly away, and nothing re- 

Mained to damp the happiness of our lovers 

t the opposition of friends. They had to 

counter and subdue the pertinacity of a pre- 

Mcdiced father, and to brave the taunts of a cen- 

@rious world; atask, however difficult to per- 

m for an individual lopped off from society, 

Mathour any one to love or trust, is still more 











_so mysterious, filled them both with astonish- 
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difficult to undertake with fortitude, when we 
see those we love subjected to the same calam- 
ity ; and though we have the additional flea- 
sure of mutual consolation, we have likewise 
the additional fain of seeing each other suffer, 
from the same cause, with the same despair of 
redress. ‘These ideas served but to strengthen 
the cord that bound them together, and they se- 
parated with desires sanctioned by virtue, and 
hopes that could not easily be depressed. 
Steinfort daily continued his visits, and every 
evening returned with brighter prospects of 
happiness, barred with new difficulties of ac- 
cess. <A week being elapsed i in removing ob- 
structions and obviating objections, without 
any decisive measures being adopted, they met 
to determine on some mode of conduct, and 
agree either to act independent of friends, or 
forego each other’s company till circumstances 
were more favourable to their union. Clandes- 
tine means were canvassed, and dismissed with 
this remark ; “though they sometimes con- 
ferred security; » they did not’ infallibly secure 
happiness ; for those who adopted them, must 
ever offend the judicious and experienced part 





of mankind, the good opinion of which is so 
necessary to public approbation, and public ap- 
probation best consolidates private enjoyment.” 
“ Well,” observed Eliza, as she tendered 
Steinfort her hand, “ this the world may pre- 
vent me making a present of fora time, but 
shall never prevail upon me to give it to ano- 
ther.” Steinfort pressed it to his lips. At that 
instant the parlour door opened, and Mr. Dal- 
ton appeared. Steinfort feit a little confused 
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at first at this singular intrusion ; but, uncon- | 
scious of any impropriety, he a avoided, by any | 
awkward evasions, to create the appearance of 
one. Eliza, when she saw her father, shrunk 
foramoment from herself, and as she expected 
to encounter offended honour on his brow, and 
every feature alive with revenge, was not a lit- 
tle surprised, when, after gazing on them for a 
moment with doubtful surprise, he familiarly | 
stepped forward, and shaking hands with Stein- 
fort, hoped he found him well. 

An appearance so unexpected, and conduct 


ment, and was mistaken at first for some low 
cunning of insult. Mr. Dalton soon undeceiv- 
ed them, by making suitable concessions to 
Steinfort for the ingury he had done his charac- 
ter, and briefly informing him that his seclu- 
sion from the world had given rise to an en- 
quiry into his character and circumstances ; 
and it too plainly appeared that his actions had 
been aggravated, and the pursuits of virtue tor- 
tured into those of vice. He likewise inform- 
ed him, that having heard from his friends of 
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the amendment of his daughter’s health, he had 
been induced to fetch her home to assist him 
in concerting measures to seek out his retire- 
ment, and make him what reparation was left 
in his power. That on his arrival, he was in- 
formed of the perilous situation from which his 
daughter had been snatched by the signal 
bravery and interposition of a young man, who 
was then with her in the parlour; and that 
thus he had, without any apology, intruded up- 
on them, but expected not to find in the deli- 
verer of his daughter, one whom he had given 
cause to be his deadliest foe. Steinfort and 
Eliza heard his narrative with looks expressive 
of the satisfaction they felt; and, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, Steinfort observed, “that as a link 
in the chain of ‘mortality, and subject with his 
fellow beings to all the errors and weaknesses 
of humanity, he had no just claims to distinc- 
tion from the rest of mankind ; that when exe 
tenuation was the business of the world, after 
its revenge had been glutted, and the object of 
its displeasure removed, virtue was magnified 
in its turn as much as vice had been, and 
plause was frequently as injudiciously bestow- 
ed as censure.” “ Well, well,” replied Mr. Dal- 
ton,” that may be as you please, but you shall 
not moralize me out of the notion that I am un- 
der great obligations to you, and therefore I 
hope you will consider of some method by 
which I may repay them.” ‘ On the supposi- 
tion that you are obligated to me,” answered 
Steinfort, “ I know but of one favour you can 
grant me, in the refusal of which you deny me 
every thing I desire, but in conferri ing it, you 
give me every thing I want; and that is,” conti- 
nued he, “the hand of this lady,” taking hold 
af Eliza. “ How now,” retorted Mr. Dalton, 
** you are contriving to get me deeper in debt, 
by taking the trouble off my hands of seeking 
ber a suitable husband; but since you are re- 
solved to be generous, I will not be left behind ; 
therefore if you have her, it must be only on 
this condition, that you permit me to entail up- 
on her a fortune of 50001.” His ready consent, 
together with his generosity, rather surprised 
Steinfort ; but it is often observed, that those 
who are warm and hasty in their resentments, 
are on conviction of having done wrong, equal- 
ly zealous, and eager to make all possible a- 
Steinfort paying him a compliment on 
his liberality, observed, that as proposals of that 
nature were so seldom rejected, he would not 
be so affectedly singular as to hesitate on the 
conditions. “ Well then,” said Mr. Dalton, 
taking hold of Eliza’s hand, and attempting to 
give it to Steinfort, “ | ” « Hold,” cried 
Eliza, “is my consent then entirely out of the 
question /”=—_" Your eyes haye told me you 
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have not been an indifferent spectator,” replied 
Mr. Dalton—Eliza reddened—“ Nay, those 
cheeks confirm it,” added he, “ colouring as it 
were for the frailty of your eyes; come, come, 
he who was brave enough to oppose individual 
force against such odds, to rescue you, is no 
common hero, and will make no common hus- 
band.” “ You are convinced then,” replied 
Eliza, “ that he is not infallibly a coward, who 
refuses to countenance the practice of duelling.” 
“Tam convinced,” replied Mr. Dalton, “ that 
he is the greatest hero who has courage to do 
right; therefore I hope you will permit me to 
present your hand to Steinfort.” Suppose I 
object,” observed Eliza. “ Do you object?” 
asked Mr Dalton. “ Yes!” answered Eliza. 
“ Your reason,’ continued he. “ That I may 
have the pleasure of presenting it to him my- 
self,” added.Eliza, giving her hand to Steinfort. 
Mr. Dalton, laughing, observed, “that he hoped 
her philosophical lover would teach her some- 
thing of gravity.” Steinfort observed, that he 
had no claim to the title of philosopher.— 
“* What but philosophy has,enabled you to en- 
dure the evils of life with patience?” asked 
Mr. Dalton. “ That I am afraid has not been 
the case,” replied Steinfort; “ but I have a still 
more difficult task before me,” continued he, 
“to enjoy the pleasures of, life with tempe- 
rance.”” 

The evening was spent in a reciprocation of 
Civiuities, and after some entreaty on the side 
of Mr. Dalton, and solicitation on Steinfort, the 
nuptials were agreed to be solemnized on the 
approaching Sabbath, at the house of Mr. Dal- 
ton... Having spent the remaining part of the 
week among their friends in the country, a 
coach was procured early on Sunday morning, 
that bore them away to the altar of connubial 
felicity ! 
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TO « AMICUS.” No. I, 
Sir, 

THROUGH the medium of the Guardian, you have 
submitted to its readers Thoughts on establishing a 
Theatre in this city.” I propose, through the same 
channel, briefly to examine what you have already 
written on the subject of Theatres in general ; and 
shall probably follow you thro’ your future numbers. 

Like all other advocates for the stage, you isist, 
ihat in treating of it, we must consider it not as itm 
reality is, but as it might be, By this subterfuge of 
its advocates, all who oppose the stage, are obliged to 
combat a mere shadow, an imaginary something which 
never had existence ; which probably never will, and 
never can exist. The abuse of the stage seems to be 
inseparable from its use. If it be otherwise, how does 
it happen that they have at all times, and in all places 
existed together ? If there are any exceptions, why 
do not the advocates for the drama point them out.— 
Show us what you call “a well regulated Theatre.” 
Among the many schemes and projects daily oflered 
to the consideration of the public, why has there never 
been any attempt to point out a way to bring the stage 
to a “ proper regulation ?” In what does a well regu- 
Jated stage consist ? Will you reform the attendants ? 
There is need enough of this, Amicus, as you have 
represented them. You make them all tavern-haunters, 
gamblers, or otherwise grossly immoral : and so anx- 
ious were you to do this, that you have, whether wil- 
fully or otherwise I know not, made all mankind such 
This is taking society “ not as it ought to be” in ear- 
nest. And those drinkers, gamblers, and the rest, are 
to be sent tothe Theatre to be reformed ! And 


when so reformed, they are to come im as an item, in 








constituting “a well regulated Theatre.” But I am 
anticipating. You are’to treat hereafter of the “ mo- 
rality and instruction frequently inculcated and exhib- 
ited on the stage.” : 

But perhaps this ‘* proper regulation” is to consist 
in the plays themselves. We must bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the plays must be adapted to the taste of 
the spectators ; that is, drinkers, gamblers, kc. We 
know that where attempts have been made to reform 
the stage, by selecting good plays, the Theatre has 
been deserted, and the managers obliged to abandon 
the attempt. But suppose it otherwise, what plays 
will you select which shall be brought in as an item in 
constituting ‘a well regulated Theatre ?”? Will you 
take Pizarro, the Stranger, and Fohn Bull, where the 
spurious virtues are blazoned out, and the genuine 
thrown in the back ground and degraded ? In the one 
is a bold and sentimental strumpet, whom the passions 
of lust and jealousy prompt to follow the adventures of 
her paramour. In the other an adultress, who had 
forsaken her amiable husband, and lived in criminal 
commerce with her seducer. In the last is the daugh- 
ter of a humble tradesman ; she suflers herself to be 
seduced by the son of a baronet, flies from the roof of 
her fond and most affectionate father, and afterwards 
is united in marriage to the despoiler of her virtue. — 
And these ladies are the prominent characters of 
the respective pieces, and instead of being held 
up instructive warnings to others, are contrived to be 
made the objects of our sympathy, esteem, and admi- 
ration. If this selection does not please you, make one, 
Amicus, to suit yourself. 

But for the sake of argument, I will grant you for a 
moment, what you and your brethren of the drama so 
uniformly contend for—this something, nothing, called 
‘a Theatre under strict and proper regulations.” 
Such a Theatre you contend, and in the number now 
under consideration, attempt to prove, ‘* may be con- 
ducive to the rational amusement of man.” Amuse- 
ment, to be rational, I contend, and you admit, must be 
innocent, or **harmless.” You must also admit, that 
mere amusement or, diversion cannot be innocent un- 
less it be proper and necessary. To deny this is to de- 
stroy the very idea of recreation, and to contend that 
the chief end « f man is amusement. 

Need of recieition is much less than people com- 
monly apprehend. Those who stand in need of it, may 
be divided into two sorts—such as are employed “in 
bedily labor—and such ss have their spirits often ex- 
hausted by study, and application of mind. For the 
first of these, a mere cessation from labor is sufficient 
for refreshment : of the other, only a very small num- 
ber of them will choose the recreation of the stage ; 
bodily exercise and social converse (which may be 
found at other places besides the tavern and gaming- 
table) answering the purpose much better. Ninety- 
nine of ahundred who attend the Theatre, do not stand 
in need of recreation at all. Their time may hang heav- 
ily upon them, but this arises, not from labor, but 
from idleness. 

Further, the stage is an improper, that is to say, an 
unlawful recreation to all without exception, because 
it consumes too muchtime. If recreations are only 
lawful because necessary, they must surely cease to 
be lawful when they are no longer necessary. Who- 
ever considers the time necessary to prepare for at- 
tending and the time of actual attendance at the The- 
atre, must acknowledge that it is more than is proper 
to be sacrificed to recreation. This holds peculiarly 
in the recreation of mind. No man ever yet returned 
from the Theatre with his mind strengthened and bet- 
ter qualified for doing his duty as a man, much less as 
a christian, in consequence of his attendance there. On 
the contrary, it is commonly of such length as to pro- 
duce satiety and weariness itself, and actually to re- 
quire rest and refreshment, to recruit the exhausted 
spirits. 

The stage is further improper as a recreation be- 
cause it agitates the passions too violently and interests 
too deeply, so as, in some cases, to bring people into 
areal, while they behold an imaginary distress, What- 
ever either requires or causes a strong application of 
mind, is contrary to the intention of recreations.” 





* For some of the preceding arguments, Iam indebt- 
ed to the late Rev. Dr. Witherspoon. 
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Perhaps arguments drawn from the expense of at* 
tending the Theatre might be treated with contempt 
by those who know no other use of money, than to feed 
and pamper their appetites. I shall therefore only say, 
that as the recreation of the stage is neither useful nor 
innocent, the expense of attending it must be at least a 
useless expense. 

As to your argument, that a Theatre is necessary, as 
it affords an asylum for the tavern-haunter and the gam- 
bler, it is really too futile to need a reply. I can hard- 
ly believe you were sincere when you advanced it. If 
a refuge for such characters is really wanted, perhaps 
a mad-house would be the more suitable one ; or if 
they are not reformed it is to be apprehended that they 
will too soon be obliged to join a large company of 
their unhappy associates, who are already assembled 
in a Capacious building, in the city of New-York. 

The possibility, or even certainty of a person’s doing 
well in one place, does not itself prove the inno- 
cence of their frequenting another place. Because a 
man goes to a tavern or gambling-house, is it conclu- 
sive that we must build and support a Theatre ? Will 
these tavern-haunters and gamblers come to the The- 
atre ? And if they come, will they abandon the tavern 
and guming-table ? Experience proves the contrary.— 
Of all characters, the players themselves are generally 
most given to gambling and intemperance, as well as 
other vices. And those who frequent Theatres learn 
from that attendance to frequent other places of dissi- 
pation : for at the Theatre they acquire a taste for ev- 

ery disgraceful vice. 
CANDIDUS. 
—_—— > ae 
FOR THE GUARDIAN, 


THOUGHTS, 
ON THE PROPKIETY OF ESTABLISHING A 
THEATRE IN THIS CITY. 
NUMBER Il. 


IN my first number I considered the advantages de- 
rived from Theatres as contrasted with their disadvan- 
tages, and concluded in tavor of the former.—It wae 
not my design to enter at large into a discussion of all 
the points involved in that opinion. I consider the 
genera! question to have been heretofore fully exami- 
ned by ether writers. For the present, therefore, I 
shall assume the position ‘* That Theatres under pro- 
per regulations are conducive to the rational amuse- 
ment and improvement of society, and are of public u- 
tility.” I shall now proceed to the second point— 
«* Whether under ali circumstances it would be proper 
to establish a Theatre iu this city.” 

The city of Albany contains a population it is sup- 
posed of about 6000 souls—estimating 7 souls to a 
nouse, it would contain upwards of 800 houses—of 
these houses I think it may be safely said 30 are tav- 
erns, and 120 groceries. Admitting each tavern to 
sell spiritous liquor to the amount of fifty cents per 
day, and each grocery to the amount of twenty-five 
cents per day, (liquor which was not required by any 
real necessity of the buyers, and senhaeliad no beneficial 
end whatever) the expenditure would amount to a sum 
of Three Hundred and Fifteen dollars per week, or 
Sixteen Thousand Three Hundred and Eighty dollars 
per annum, spent in spiritous liquor in the different 
taverns and groceries in this city, to the great injury 
of many constitutions and estates. This calculation 
too may be viewed as very moderate. I know not 
what calculation to make of the sums spent at card 
and supper-parties, &c.—These however form no small 
item in the expenses incident to our amusement. I do 
not pretend to say that all these sums would be direct- 
ed to the support of a Theatre provided one were es- 
tablished in this city, but this I do assert, that’a very 
considerable portion of them would be contribut- 
ed inthat way. These sums no one will dispute would 
be fully adequate to the support of a Theatre, and 
which are now spent in a very exceptionable manner 
A “good house” in New-York is said to produ 
from 6 to 1100 dollars ; allowing three nights of pi 
formance in the week at the same rate, would produ 
from 18 to 3300 dollars per week. (The first sum 
1800 dollars per week may however be said to 4 
proach nearest to the true amounf, if not far above # 
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New-York contains fourteen times the population of 
Albany. Allowing in this city about 900 dollars per 
week to the support of a theatrical corps, (and which 
I do think under rated) and allowing fifteen weeks of 
performance during the year, the sum total, necessary 
to support a company in this city, might be estimated 
at 13,500 dollars per annum. A sum nearly Three 
Thousand dollars less, upon a very moderate calcula- 
tion, than what is now spent at taverns and groceries 
in the unnecessary consumption of spiritous liquor ! 
AMICUS. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES 


NUMBER VII. 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 


THE family of Lord Chatham, going to visit 
anobleman in the neighbourhood, where the 
late lord Chatham, who was then but eleven 
years old, made his entre, he bowed very grace- 
fully; but when the late minister was intro- 
duced, he made a slight inclination of his head, 
and took his seat. On their return, Lady 
Chatham was commending her_eldest son’s 
politeness, and at the same time reproving the 
other for his negligence and hauteur. “ You 
did right William,” says the father ; “ never be 
induced to stoop lower than your inclinations 
prompt you.” 

Lord Chatham used frequently to mix in 
conversation with his children, and by that 
means draw from them their opinions and ten- 
dencies. One evening amusing himself with 
asking them what professions they would like 











to be of, the two eldest wished for some high | 


situation in the state ; buc“when it came tothe 


late Mr, Pitt’s turn to answer, he modestly re- | that kingdom ; and that a plan has been laid; by the 


plied, “Only to be William Pitt, sir, a member 
the British House of Commons.” 

Towards the decline of his life, when read- 
ing became no amusement to him, he used to 


eall all the children about him, and play at | postponed a decision on the question, “ whether arm- 


commerce with them for trifles. Feeling him- 
self yet very languid one evening whilst he 


was at play, he laid down his cards, and faintly | 


exclaimed, “ Alas! ’tis all over with me, the 
game of hfe is up."—Then suddenly raising 
his voice, and fixing his eye with transport on 
his son William, he exclaimed “ but there is a 
boy that will one day do justice to my memory.” 
SARAH, DUTCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, 
Sitting one evening with the Countess of 
Sunderland (her daughter) and recounting 
how ill she had been treated through hfe by 
false friends, lady S————, observed “ that 
after all they said of her they never ventured 
to make her out false to her husband.” “ Oh!” 
says she, “there could be but little merit in 
that, for he was one of the handsomest, the po- 
litest and bravest men of the age.”—“ Aye, 
but,” said the daughter, “ he had his faults 
too.”—** Why yes, my dear, he had, and nobo- 
dy knew them so well as I did; and I’ll give 
you a remarkable instance: “ When he found 
it necessary to resifn his employment to my 
poor misguided mistress, he came home to 
dinner in a very bad humour; he told me 
every thing that had happened, and added, 
“ Well! thank God, my enemies can’t accuse 
me Of ambition or avarice, and this I told the 
Queen this day.” Only think my dear of his 
telling me this—I, that knew him so well; 











but I'pitied his state of mind so much, that I 
was obliged almost to bite my tongue through, 
to prevent my laughing in his face.” ; 

Swift, who was in England at this time, 
speaks of this circumstance to Mrs. Johnson, 
in one of his letters, in the following severe 
manner; “thongh at the same time every 
body knew he was as avaricious as hell and as 
ambitious as the prince of it.” And further 
speaking of the Duke, in his “ Four last years 
of Queen Anne,” he says, “ his immense 
wealth so added to his political fears as to ren- 
der him 

“« Ipsi que onerique timentem.” 

The Dutchess used to say she had disposed of 
30,0001. of her property through pique—‘en 
thousand pounds to Mr. Pitt, for abusing Gov- 
ernment, and ¢wenty thousand to her relation 
(Lord Cloncarthy) for deserting it.” 

The Late Dr. Johnson speaking of the gene- 
ral character of the Dutchess of Marlborough, 
observed, “ she had no superior parts, but was 
a bold frontless woman who knew how to make 
the best of her opportunities in life.” 

( To be continued. ) 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


ALBANY, Jan. 2, 1808. 
FOREIGN? 


The proclamation of the King of Great Britain is, 
we are told, esteemed a very moderate one, even in 
France.———Respecting the death of the King of Spain, 
accounts difler. Weare, however, satisfactorily in- 
formed that there have been great disturbances in 





son of the present King, to dethrone him. Bona- 
parte has signified his intentions, that in the execution 
of the Imperial decree of the 21st of Nov. 1806, declar- 
ing the British Isles in a state of blockade, there shall 
be no exceptions in relation to any whomsoever. He has 


ed French vessels ought to capture neutral vessels 
bound to or from England, even when they have no 
English merchandize on board.” Gen. Armstrong, 
minister plenipotentiary of the U. S. at Paris, has reit- 
erated his advice, that the American shipping in the 
ports of France should urge their departure, before an 
avowed rupture with Great Britain shall take place. 


DOMESTIC. 

Mr. Munroe and family arrived at Norfolk, (Vir.) on 

the 14th ult. & at Washington on the 22d. We are told 
that he is also to be a candidate for the next Presiden- 
cy. Congress, on the 22d ult. passcd * An act lay- 
ing an EMBARGO on all ships and vessels in the ports 
and harbors of the U. States.” On the Ist of Dec. 
the Legislature of the province of Nova-Scotia assem- 
bled. The Lieut. Gov. in his speech, requests that a 
proportion of the militia should be called into actual 
service. Mr. Granger, post-master-general of the 
U. States, has been prevailed upon to remain in office ; 
of course some expectants must be disappointed. 
On Monday, the 14th Dec. about the break of day, a 
meteor.or fire ball passed this city, in a southern direc- 
tion. In about 15 minutes after it passed, a rumbling 
noise was heard resembling distant thunder. We have 
discoursed with no one who saw the da// itself, those 
of whom we have enquired saw only the light, and 
heard the noise. We would thank any person, in this 
vicinity, who saw the dail, to give us farther informa- 
tion on the subject. The same meteor was seen at 
Hudson, at Kingston, and at several other places, and 
finally disappear. d over the southwestern part of the 
state of Connecticut. At the same time several pieces 
of stony substance fell to the earth in Fairfield county. 
In the town of Weston a large piece fell upon the earth, 
of which a mass of about 30 pounds weight remains 
entire. A small mass has been sent te Yale College. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘- Candidus” having been prepared for the press be- 
fore we received remarks on the same subject by Vir- 
tus, compels us to decline the insertion of the latter. 

‘* Calculator” is under consideration ; not that we 
doubt the importance of the subject of which he treats, 
but the manner in which it is treated. Tho’ newspa- 
pers are a proper channel for communications of a lit- 
erary nature, yet when a subject has been fully consid- 
ered in the more lasting and respectable form of vol- 
umes, we hesitate treading over beaten ground. Edu. 
cation of youth is certainly a subject of that description 
—tho’ its shameful neglect in this city may loudly call 
for some corrective. 

We have unfortunately mislaid Ange/o’s verses on 
The Grove, and would thank him therefore for another 
copy. We must make the same apology and request 
to our correspondent at Lansingburgh for his selection 
on Conjugal Love. 

We would most cheerfully insert the letter ad Iress- 
ed to us by * Fuvenis,” did we not apprehend from its 
publication a revival of a controversy between two of 
our correspondents, which perhaps the public have by 
this time forgotten. We assure him, however, that 
the publication he complains of we did not suppose 
justly applicable to him. 

“* Solomon’s Verses” reminds us of the following o- 
riginal couplet, 

“© Myself, and all the Muses, 
‘* Presents you with a pair of Shoes’es.” 

The imitation attempted by Solomon is worthy the 
original, and the original is bad enough. 

«« Hull” is declined. A little attention to the piece 
he refers to would have informed him that the compo- 
sition was not editorial, but taken from ‘“ Bourne’s 
vulgar antiquities.” 

We are at a loss to know who the person is intended 
to be eulogized by “ H—.”” We suspect H— does 
not “ know his man.” 

The length of Cancidus obliges usto omit * Leoni- 
das,” which had been prepared for this day’s paper. 


MARRIED—in this city, on Saturday evening last, 
by the Rev. John M. Bradford, Joun B. Wasusurn, 


of this city, to Miss Cornnetia Van KieeEck, of 
Poughkeepsie. 


DIED—On Wednesday last, very suddenly, Capt. 
Joun BLEECKER, of this city. | 

On Thursday, the 3d instant, at Claverack, 
SamvueEL B. Wess, late a Brigadier-General in the 
American army, in the 52d year of his age. 
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> MUFFS & TIPPETS. 3 

COUTANT & BAIRD, $ 
FURRIERS, : 

At the Sign of the BEAR, ofifosite the Court- 


House, Court-Street, Albany, 

NFORM their friends and the public 
I that they have on hand a large and ele- 
gant Assortment of the most fashionable 
MUFFS and TIPPETS, which will be 
sold very low.—Old Muffs will be repaired 
« and Skins dressed at the sho. test notice 

and on the most reasonable terms. 
§ December 5, 1807. 
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POETRY. 


JULIA; 
THE VICTIM OF LOVE. 
BY PETER PINDAR. 
SHE is dead who give life to the groves, 
And covers our valley with gloom ! 
She who led all the pleasures and loves, 
Now joins the pale band of the tomb. 
She whose beauty commanded the heart, 
So prais’d, so ador’d, so desir’d ; 
Sunk the innocent victim of art, 
And the passion her beauty inspir’d. 
Yet silent was she on the swain 
Whose cruelty doom’d her to mourn ; 
In secret her soul would complain, 
In secret ber anguish would burn. 


Tho’ faint was the blush on the cheek, 
And deep in her bosom the thorn ; 
A smile ’midst her sorrows would break, 
Like a ray through the clouds of the morn. 
She would sit near yon willow and sigh, 
And pant in the shade of the trees : 
“* Sweet zephyr, bring health,” she would cry ; 
But health never came with the breeze. 
And oft she would drink of the brook, 
Bat health never came with the rill ; 
Then round on the heights she would look, 
But health never came to the hill. 


On her dog she look’d down with atear, 
And sigh’d, as she patted his head, 
“« Poor Fidelle! thou wilt suffer, I fear, 
** When thy mistress, who loves thee, is dead. 
** Thou hast ever been constant and kind ; 
“* My fondness ne’er met with a slight: 
** In thee a firm friendship I find : 
** How unhappy when out of my sight! 


** When with speed I could travel the plain, 
** With thy mistress to sport with thy pride ; 
** And now I am weak and in pain, 
** Thou art heartless and dull by my side. 
** When I’m gone, thou poor fellow, wilt pine, 
** And seek me, uneasy, around ; 
** Beseeching the swains with a whine, 
** To tell where thy friend may be found. 
** Should thou find my cold dwelling at last, 
** Near my sod thou wilt mope the long day ; 
** Nor the night, nor the rain, nor the blast, 
** Nay, nor hunger will force thee away.” 
Thus she spoke to her fav’rite, whose eye 
Was fix’d upon those of the maid ; 
Then he lick’d her fond hand at her sigh, 
As if conscious of all she had said. 


Sweet nymph! what a sudden decay ! 

Now her limbs she could scarcely sustain ; 
Now her head would sink feebly away, 

Like the lilly press’d down by the rain. 


At length on her pillow she fell ; 

In silence we watch’d her last breath : 
When she bade us for ever fare well, 

How divine, tho’ the whisper of death ! 
No struggle in dying she knew, 

Life pass’d with such sweetness away ! 
So calm from the world she withdrew, 

Her last sigh seem’d the zypher of May. 


Beneath a I sans, stone she is laid, 
For needless of praise is the tale ; 
Since the virtues that shone in the maid, 
May be scen in the tears of the vale. 











; — 

The Right Honorable C. J. Fox, to Mrs. A——, on the 
. writer’s Birth-Day. 

OF years I have now halfa century past, 

Yet not one of the fifty so blest as the last ; 

How it happens my troubles thus daily should cease, 

And my happiness still with my years should increase ; 

This defiance to Nature’s more general laws, 

You alone can explain, who ALONE are the cause. 





Che Guardian. 











GEORGE STEVENS, ESQUIRE. 

[ Of an editor so conspicuous as to attract the attention 
of Dr. Johnson, a slight sketch will not be deemed 
uninteresting, by all who remember that Dr. Ste- 
vens has been honourably associated with the au- 
thor of the Rambler, in the office of regulating the 
text of Shakespeare. Until the year 1765, the plays 
of this matchless poet, were soiled with age, and 
blemished by the ignorance of one set of editors 
and the rash dexterity of another. But they were 
gems still, and it was reserved for the joint labours 
of a Jonson and Srevens, to exhibit them in 
the fairest light.] 


GEORGE STEVENS was born at Pop- 
lar, in the county of Middlesex, in the year 
1736. His father, a man of great respectability, 
was engaged in abusiness connected with the E. 
India Company, by which he acquired a hand- 
some fortune. Fortunately for his son, and for 
the public, the clergyman of the place was Dr. 
Gloucester Ridley, a man of great literary ac- 
compiishments, who is styled by Dr. Lowth, 
froeta natus. With this gentleman an intimacy 
took place that united the two families closely 
together, and probably gave the younger 
branches of each, that taste for literature, 
which both afterwards ardently cultivated. 
The first part of Mr. Stevens’ education he 
received under Mr. Woddeson, at Kingston, 
upon Thames, where he had for his school- 
fellows, George Keate, the poet, and Edward 
Gibbon, the historian. From this seminary, 
he removed in 1753, to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and entered there under the tuition of 
the Rev. Dr. Barford. After staying a iew 
years at the University, he left it, without tak- 
ing a degree, and accepted a comimission in 
the Essex militia, in which service he conti- 
nued a few years longer. In 1763, he lost his 
father, from whom he wherited an ampie pro- 
perty, which if he did not lessen, he certaimy 
did not increase. From this period, he seems 
to have determined on the course of his future 
life, and devoted himself to literary pursuits ; 
which he followed with unabated vigour, but 
without any lucrative views, as he never re- 
quired, or accepted the slightest pecuniary re- 
compence for his labours. His first residence 
was in the Temple, afterwards at Hempton, 
and lastly at Hampstead, where he continued 
near thirty years. In this retreat his life pass- 
ed in one unbroken tenor, with scarce any va- 
riation, except an occasional visit to Cam- 
bridge, walking to London in the morning, six 
days out of seven, for the sake of health and 
conversation, and returning home in the after- 
noon of the same day. By temperance and 
exercise, he continued healthy and active, until 
the last two years of his life, and ¢o the conclu- 
sion of it, did not relax his attention to the illus- 
tration of Shakespeare, which was the first object 
of his regard. He died the the 22d of January, 
1800, and was buried in Poplar Chapel. Hayley 
says of him, that 

His talents varying as the diamond’s ray, 
Could fascinate alike the grave or gay. 

The admirable author of the “ Pursuits of 
Literature,” a work alike memorable for its 
utility of satire, its copiousness of learning, and 
its brightness of wit, often takes occasion to 
commend the subject of this memoir with 
highly delicate and discriminating praise. In 





ee 


a strain of noble enthusiasm, and elegant com- 
pliment, he thus alludes to his early applica- 
tion to the collation of Shakespeare. 

Ill breathe at large etherial air, 

Far from the bar, the senate and the court, 

And in Avonian fields with Srevens sport, 

Whom late from Hamstead, journeying to his book, 

Aurora oft for Cephalus mistook ; . 

What time he brush’d her dews with hasty pace, 

To meet the Printer’s dev’let face to face : 

With dogs black letter’d in the Stratford chace, 

Mouth match’d, like bells, yet of confused race. 

[Port Folio. 
— 

Never did an Irishman utter a better du// than did 
an honest John, who being asked by a friend “ Has 
your sister got a son or a daughter ?” answered * Upon 
my soul Ido not know whether I am an Uncle or an 
Aunt.” 
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J. BRYAN, Q 
FURRIER, 
; 


No. 17, Corner of Court and Beaver- 
Streets, ALBANY, 

Makes in the newest fashion, and sells 
Cheap, all kinds of MUFFS, TIPPETS, 
CAPS, FUR TREMMING, &c. &c. S 

November 28, 1807. 
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25,000 Dollars Highest Prize. 
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WHOLE, HALF & QUARTER 
TICKETS, 


In the LireratuRE Lottery, Wo. VJ, For 
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Sale by DANIEL STEELE, at his Bookstore, 
sign of the BrsLx, a few doors south of the 
Court-lHouse. 

Albany, Nov, 21, 1807. 





EDUCATION. 


ph HE Subscriber respectfully informs his employ- 
ers, and the citizens in general, that he has mov- 
ed his SCHOOL to the House formerly occupied by 





Mr: Ezra Ames, No. 25, Washington-street : Where 
he continues to instruct YOUTH of both sexes in the 
English Language Grammatically, Penmanship upon 
the late systemised plan, Arithmetic in all its parts, 
Bock -heamimesocerens to the Italian or modern meth- 
od, Euclid’s Elements, Plane, Oblique, and Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry, Mensuration, Gauging, Surveying, 
Dialing, Geography, with the use of the Globes and 
Maps, Navigation, Algebra, &c. 

He returns his grateful acknowledgements to those 
who have favored him with their patronage, and hopes, 
by his faithful and diligent exertions for the improve- 
ment of his Pupils in Morality and Literature, to mer- 
it the continuance of their favors. 

THOMAS ENNIS. 

Albany, November 21, 1807. 
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TERMS OF THE GUARDIAN. 

Tue Guarpian will be published on Saturdays, 
and delivered to City Subscribers at Two DoLLars 
per annum, payable half yearly. 

Subscribers living at a distance, who receive their 
papers by mail, to make half yearly payments in ad- 
vance, the first payment to be made on receiving the 
first number. 
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